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Ab! little thought the mother, when her boys 
Pursued their childish gambols at her knee— 
Sharing alike her kisses, and their toys 
ith nature’s honest welcome, frank and free— 
She little thought that after years, would ever 
Love’s sacred bend, in those young brothers, se- 
ver. 


How could she think that, he, her youngest born 
Whom his fond brother’s clasping arm’s ¢ares’d— 
Would look upon that brother’s grief in scorn 
And point the arrow at Ais feeling breast! 
That selfish, sordid views could ever steel 
His heart to holy nature's strong appeal! 


One bosom nourished them, one hand sustained 
Their tottering steps, with fond, unwearied care 

Their infant hearts in Virtue’s precepts train’d— 
And joined their little hand’s in holy prayer 

One interest then was theirs,one home, one heart— 
‘Tis swwange to think suc’ bonds can ever part! 


Mother! who holdst thine infant on thy knee 
Reading, with raptured glance, his sunny eyes; 
Thinking in each bright feature thou canst see 
A seraph's spirit, fitted for the skics-- 
Faney outstrips the present—hope elate 
Shows him in ripeu'd years, good, wise, and great, 


Fond dreamer! thou would’st keep thy cherish'd 
hoy 
Free from the taint of earth, unstained and pure; 
Prepare thy heart to meet the sad alloy 
Which love from disappoint may endure— 
If he escape guilt’s deepest, deadliest snares 
The sordid world may baffle all thy cares. 


Self-interest may estrange his glowing heart, 
Sordid ambition break each tender tic— 
Cold, callous pride, may tear the links apart 
Of Kindred love, fostered beneath thine eye; 
Mother! who hailst with joy thy infant's birth 
Rejoice with trembling—"tis the lot of earth. 


H. M. 
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Wheat shall I do?—There is scarcely any | 


combination of words forming a sentence, 
in our language, which are so frequently 
used as the foregoing. ‘hey are sometimes 
used in the form of a simple interrogation, 
which means nothing but a plain down-right 
a, Sometimes it comes forth in the 
‘ rawling tone of listless indifference, which 
implies that the speaker feels himself oblig- | 


ed to say something, no matter what—again, || 


it is uttered in the querulous freble of 
complaining peevishness.—Sometimes it is| 
breathed, in the deep, low, tone of hope- 
despondency, and, not unfrequently 
comes in the form of the imperative mood, 
when the interrogation is lost in Bass tones 
which usher it forth.—It is uttered in the 
helpless wail of resign’d sorrow: In the /et- 
onsider,tones of calculating forethought, 
and in the drowsy hum of indolent inactivi- 
ty when the action, or no action *‘suited to | 


|| ters them is predetermined to do nothing.|' by “strangers honoured and by strangers 
Sometimes this simple sentence breathes || mourned:’—Oh! there is something heart- 
the very soul of indecision when the wishes || chilling in the thought of dying thus—but 
j,and feelings of the speaker are wavering, || how sweetly socthing it is, to think of being 
|| between two opposite courses, then it re-|/Jaid in our last quiet dreamless rest, in a 
|| quires no more than a breath to turn the || grave planted with roses, by the hand of 
balance, and the fate of nufions as well as of || affection! 
| individuals often hangs on these four words, i bd e 
|| —the very construction of which show, the || One of the loved friends of my youth, the 
|| Various modifications to which they are a-|) playmate of my earliest, happiest days, and 
|| dapted—for the emphasis laid on any indi-!/the esteemed associxte of after years was 
| vidual word of the four points out, as plainly | Walter Beldane—at the age of twenty, his 
|) as emphasis can, the state of the speaker’s |! character was fair and unsullicd—he was 
|| mind, and my readers (if I have any) need | prosperous in business, engaged to a sen- 
| only repeat the sentence to themselves, | sible—amiable girl—and though his ideas 
| emphasizing each word successively, tc be || of domestic happiness might be called ro- 
convinced of the truth of my position. I || mantic—still he had every prospect of in- 
have often caught myself altering these im- |/ creasing felicity. But wealth came not fast 
| portant words, in almost all their various ||enough—he must go to Mobile—get rich; 
|| modifications; and experience has convinc- | ‘‘and then’ said he, “I wiil return, provide 
| ed me that when things arrive at the point || fur my brothers and sisters, take my father 
| which lays the emphasis on the first word of || and mother home, and in their society, and 
| the four, itis high time to be doing some-| that of ‘Ellen,’ I shall be so happy. 
| thing, for there is nothing preys on the || He took leave of his friends, and his high 
|, mind, injures the spirits, and deadens the | hopes of the future, conquered even his 
|| intellect so much asa state of inactivity. 1 || sorrow at parting with his adored Ellen. 
| therefore am qualified by experience, the | He accumulated property and in a sliort 
|| ablest of all teachers, to advise on so impor- || time was in a situation to return and re- 
tant a point, and I exhort my readers, male | alize, (if in the power of wealth to do it) 
| or female, whenever they catch themselves || his most sanguine dreams of bliss. But 
|| saying “what shall I do,” to bestir them- || home he was never more to see—and at the 
| selves immediately—and do something or | instant his friends were looking for his ar- 
other. It is such a relief after wondering | rival, a letter came—to tell them he was no 
| for a long time what to do, to find that we | more.—The yellow fever had found another 
have found employment. ‘The most of in- | victim and Walter slept in Mobile Church 
llactivity wears off by degrees—our torpid ; yard. . es 
| faculties recover their energy—and our || Ellen drooped like a fading lily, and ere 
|| ideas their wonted brilliancy. 1 was won- spring again reyived that lovely flower, she 
| dering what I should do sometime, before || had joined her beloved—for though the 
| I began to pen this essay. MarEL, deep blue sea separated their graves, we 
HI __— know that “the pure in heart shall meet 
agaun!?? Nona. 


” . * . 7 


| Written fer the Port Folio. 


| 


There is hardly a period, in the whole | Peas weer 
course of human life, when sad and nlegs. 5 From the Foreign Quart rly Review ’ 
|| urable emotions are so blended together, as | A DUTCH! TALC. 
my ay pe awe a eae A ballad of Zooye is perhaps the most 
wore 4 . » the haunts of touchingly told story which Wie Duteb pos- 
our youth. We are unconscious of the sess. Itisof a maid—a beloved maid— 
| changes time has made in ourselves, and are born at her mother’s death—bred up ’midst 
therefore unprepared for those we find in , the tears and-kisses of her father—prattling 
|| the spot dearest tous on earth—for wander, thoughtlessly about her mother—every 
I where he may; to new scenes, new climes, || one’s admiration for beauty, cleverness, and 
|| among people savage or civilized, be his | virtue—gentle as the moon shining on the 
| lot prosperous or adverse—man finds “no '|downs. Her name was to be seen written 
| place like heme!” his early home! There |! again and again on the sands by the Zealand 
lisa spell in that word, which often sends | youths—and scarcely a beautiful flower 
its thrilling influence through his heart.— bloomed but was gathered furher. Now in 
Then come recollections of a mother’s care! Zealand, when the south winds of summer 
and tenderness, of a father’s anxious solici- | come, there comes too a delicate fish; which 
tude—of the childish and innocent sports of || hides itself diy the sand, and which is dug 
| brothers and sisters, and be he ever so hap- | out as a kittary by the young people. Itis 
py or ever so prosperous, there are hours) the time of 6 and gaicty—and they 
when he would give all his wealth or all! venture far—far over the fiat coast into the 
his fame, to stard once again at his father’s! sea. The boys drag the girls among the 
door, to be once more folded to the heart |) waves—and Roosje was so dragyed, not- 
of his affectionate mother—to imprint on withstanding many appeals. ‘A kiss, a 
the cheek of his sister, one more kiss—and |-kiss, or you go further,’ cried her conduct- 
with his old fishing rod or gun again join |! or—she fled—he followed, both laughing: 
his brothers in theirsports. But how many || ‘Into the sea, into the sea’ said all her com- 
leave their father’s hearth, their mother’s | panions—he pushes her on; it is deeper, 
care, and allured by the hope of fame, or || and deeper—she shricks, she sinks—they 
of wealth, find their graves ina foreign land || sink together; the sands were faithless— 
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nt, her cold 
hand in his; then, rising suddenly, threw 
herself at the feet of Karl. “O, Karl, have 
mercy! I love another—you do not love 
me—have pity on us'” “By all the powers 
of heaven and hell, you shall be mine, 
Theresa!” “1 appeal to my father.”— 
“Will your father violate his promise to the 
dead?” *L will wor,” said Ludovic, with 
solemnity. “Then, Theresa, exclaimed 
Karl, with fiend-like exultation, “no power 


— ~ —=— —_— — : = = _ 3 = 
there was no succour—the waves rolled || proper age. Grateful for the almost paren- |! hussar, and placed, for a mome 
over them—there was stillness and death: || talcare which had been bestowed on his 
The terrified playmates looked, ; child, and moved by the situation of his || 
* All silently—they looked ayain— brother, whose whole heart seemed to be 
And silently sped home~ bent on this union, Ludovic promised, 
And every heart was bursting then, || that when his daughter should have attain- 
But every tongue was dumb. ed the age of eighteen, she should become 
And still and stately o'er the wave, the wife of Karl, provided Karl himself 
The mournidd cen aol | should desire the connexion at the appoint- 
- oJ 


Flinging pale beams upon the grave, ed time; and satisfied with this promise,the 


Where they in peace repose. | old man died in peace. 


The wind glanced o'er the voiceless sea, This engagement was concealed from || on earth shall save you from being mine!” 
“ bee — ape the strand— eer ser tS Pa hee ay a ae —and, thus saying, he left the house. 
ng one sad dirge of misery ugh at Gus vedl| ' I rr 
Filled all the mourning land.” |wouldone day be Fs With low habits | —— rose from her knees, andsthrew 
|| and a coarse turn of mind, the delicate gra- herself into the arms of ther lover.“ The 
et 3 aE eae | ces of Theresa had no a tes for him; he presence of her father was no restraint 
THE RIVALS. “ = ; on her pure tenderness. Her tears fell fast 
Old Ludovic Martz always regarded his |i loved her not, but he loved the wealth | 6) his manly countenance, but his agon 
caddle with the deepest veneration;and yet \ which would oneday be hers,and which he | was too great for that relief. Ludovic sd 
there appeared nothing bout it capable of {looked on with a greedy eye. The thousand deeply moved. He approached them, en 
exciting his idolatry. It wasa Turkish saddle || soft and nameless feelings which accompa- | geayoured to calm their affliction, and rele. 
old, and deeply stained with blood: yet, to | hy a generous and tender passion, were UN-| +24 the circumstances under which this 
ihe brave Ludovic, it recalled a tale of oth-|| known to Karl. It was a hard task to him promise had been given; but his concludi 
er days, when young, ardent, and enthusi- to attend his gentle mistress; nor did he words, “that he must hold it sacred,” aaa 
astic, he first drew his sword in defence of | ies appear disposed to play the part of them into a new paroxysm of grief. “We 
hiscountry, against its enemies. ] _ er, except when some other seemed in) jyact part, then, Arnhold,” said the weep. 
He had beea opposed in battle to the ||~ ined to supply his place. : ing Theresa—‘*we must part—ah! can we 
hostile invaders of his native Hungary, and || It wasa rural fete, given by Ludovic to sityive this crnel blow?”—“No,” said Am- 
many an unbelieving dog had his - ood || his neighors at the termination of an abun- | hold, “no: I cannot live without you: let 
sword smitten to the earth Salus bed | dant harvest,that Karl first chose openly to. us once moreentreat your father to have 
been the fortune of the war. pe ge jassert hisright. He had taken it for grant- pity on us!” and the youthful lovers threw 
was the glory of the holy ences damned b |jed that he should open the dance with) themselves at his feet. “Arnold!” said 
the lustre of the triumphant crescent Y || Theresa. What, then was his indignation, | 7 udovic, sternly, “thou a soldier anf oak 
Such sad disasters were a el aieded te wan on entering the appartment, he saw |! me to tarnish my honor!” Arnold felt the 
by the brave hussar, but he loved to dwell | Theresa, her slender waist encircled by the appeal; he started up, raised the wee in 
on the successful actions in which he had arm of a young hussar, meving in the grace- | ‘Theresa. cut off with his sabre one fone 
been engaged. | ful waltz! The evident superiority of his bright tress,embraced and kissed her,placed 
it was in one of these fierce combats that \rival, whose well-knit limbs, firm step, and) jer in the arms of her father, and fled. 
suddenly cut off from his ten “ney et free and Martial air, formed a striking con- | E : so } i a ith i 
himself surrounded by four fifuriated Tarks perspire dette + ee a Ponape treaty, = iy Pehe for ‘i rade of TI i ifshe 
“But the recollection of you ses os ’ 1 | gait only increased his ire —and, in violent pee ‘he Ce RS Fam moe eye = 5 vhi : 
mother,” would Ludoyic sa to his daugh \ ge mprseencg ag bosoms te senigs S| t sociale tor 6 of "| a df “es 
ter, “nerved my arm. I mnt - vail “iby |his right to open the dance with her. ‘The- The 4 ano ot ws ate so ¢ = ul.— 
Mimwegpeneie. Sow dees nee Y || resa pleaded her engagement; he persisted; wes ‘ - a SB Sere = net By 
not; but severe and long was tee cd |she refused his request, and laughed at his coca ner se t ag eA —- cnete- 
with the last. of my Soon, sites ie con ne janger. He became violent and rude. The rei a nee ae 1e _— ae 
merphanaapo tA plane, Syren ale te ul | hussar interfered, and the quarrel rose to te — r a ah ease ——- an 
my wife a seemed widow at a child vo ~ ria at ath accel od ful to hes vacua aleotens hail te 
. . y child || spot. ea . : : : 
Heath teach Ctnoiane a oo i _ Karl, in a voice almost choked with pas- pence the idea of aunion with him ap- 
infidei dog to death hurled Miya his a ee ponte pmces i -5 gees a “ ‘ P 
steed, and rifled him os a lop. dt this Si, . atone of indignation, complained to “My dear child!” would Ludovic say, in- 
moment several of the enemy ap’ eared in | tien ater of his insolence, and sppealed to terrupting a passionate burst of grief, “by 
sight, but I ete raga Ser ph pp him whether she were not at liberty to se-|! what magic has Arnhold gained possession 
new the perilous cade , ae vatisted to oo lect any partner for the dance she thought of your heart ?”—**He is an hussar,”” repli- 
to Spabiied, ans — My — eae || proper. ‘*You have me such liberty ed heresa. Theré was something in this 
OS ew anes he + — of death; | thundered forth Karl. ‘You are my be-) reply which moved Ludovic: he recollect- 
Seroull ies adiaae Botecs > H —e: _ trothed wife, and, as such you belong to ec that he himseif had imbued the mind of 
regained my squadron ge Be gynse Bs 1)\ me alone. : ; his daughter with sentiments of respect and 
aseped tu the biend saat “_ sac ~¥ wes) Theresa cast on hima smile of scorn and esteem for the character of a good soldier; 
salnnted Whit. iithen my 3 2 + jcontempt, but it faded as she looked to her) and conscience reminded him, that he had 
tiliees permitted the moh n on 0 : 0s- || father, and a deadly paleness overspread | too often exalted the profession of arms 
sqnan Commtapttianes ut = . es rd ‘re countenance as she inquired, **Father, above the peaceful & unobtrusive occupa 
ag ct Pte. b ange || does this man speak truth ‘He does, tions of the husbandman. Was it wonder 
paign,4 Ged acquired be. < 1e yas my child,” was the reply: and she drepped | ful, then, that Theresa should have imbi- 
chabetl these fertile elds fn Li a Lar insensible at his feet. | bed something of this spirit? or that she 
ings, ond agua’ a ceanan, ith =~ dwell- || The young hussar now knelt down be-) should have yielded ber heart to one who 
_ , iseries of || side her, passionately kissed her fair fore- || possessed courage to defend her, and ten 





Ware |head, and raising her in his arms, bore her | d t icti 
. 5 ’ 8, derness to sooth her, under the afflictions 
=o — would here pause.— to an ad joining apartment, follow ed by of life? Arnhold dwelt near them; he had 
lost wiflband he c aa recollection of his | the father and Karl. Theresa slowly revi- been the playmate of Theresa, and with 
rene: arate ne 4 not bear to narrate ived, At first she saw no one, and, breath-| glowing cheeks, and sparkling eyes, they 
After tan sad eanl ' .oe illness and death.) ing a deep sigh, murmured, “It is all a hor-| had often listened together to the warlike 
repay ae > — " - home hecame hate-| rid dream!’ An anguished groan startled | exploits which the good Ludovic delighted 
inti estiaman pts again to engage ||herintoperception andagony. She look-|/torelate to them, and to these converst 
Go Wauremn ate ar eo The lit-||ed up and saw her father standing before tions might be attributed the passionate 
iil of bie cual m y adopted into the fa-|/her, with folded arms, and a countenance) desire of Arnhold to adapt the profession 
seats of y brother, and there, efter a) clouded with grieff Karl also stood near,| ofarms. Accustomed to see them play to 
Pp some years, our good hussar found || with an exulting smile; and the hussar) gether as children, and liking the society 


her blooming in youthful beauty k i i ied i : ; 
n i" auty. | knelt beside her, but his fi ‘ d spi ; P 
I.udovie arrived only in time to close the » ris face was buried in| the g.nerous and spirited boy, Ludovic for: 


. ¢ hishands. She then found it was no dream.) gotthe danger, when their childhood pa’ 

ps Ad yen who on his death bed, || She looked toherfather. “Father,is there nanan of their affection assuming a Pitally 

an nos re to bestow Theresa on his || no hope?” “None,” replied he, ‘‘my ho- different character. It was so, and Ludo 
y son, when they should have attained a|| nour is pledged.” She then turned to the |! vic now saw, with deepgrief, that his daugt: 
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ter was unalterably attached to the youth- | tion of my bride. { will reclaim them from 1 It may not be—for she is God's 
ful soldier. || those rapacious monks, and tear them from |! And we bat moura in vain,— 

if Theresa was unhappy, iene father was | the altar!” \ —— ~~ — ond es? haunts 
scarcely less so: he blamed his own impru-|| “You cannot, you dare not,” replied Lu-| a tern : byt. os oat ona 

. ° zs * | dovi se ene ae star that cheer'd life’s path is quench’d, 
dence; and on contrasting the character of | dovic, raising his voice in anger—*my A bird that bless'¢ it own, 
two youths, a violent conflict between his | agreement with your father had reference Within the convent’s gate the young 
feelings and his duty arose in his breast;the || to my daughter ulone—my wealth formed And beautiful has gone. 
| ‘ 








stern honor ofa soldier triumphed, and he 


deemed himself bound to complete the || 


sacrifice. Unable, however, to endure the 


no part of it.” 


| “think you that I will accept a portionless 


“Driveller! dotard!” vyociferated Karl; 


THE FIRST OFFER. 
By Miss Winchester. 


sight of her grief. he carried her to the a-| bride? You must scek ~~ other fool for 
bedé ofa youthful female friend, who for-| your purpose: I renounce her. . 2 : 
erly resided near them, but on her mar-|| “Give her to me, father!” cried Arnhold; || remten ed ah Satna yD oot | aoa 
riage had removed to a viliage about sixty ! “I swear tocherish and protect her while |) with ail the dancetit ’ eit: cesien neon i 
miles distant. ‘There he left Theresa,after | I live. Give her to me, and when she shall || wth cad tanh hee hokorabie on oti 
teceiving her solemn promise that she would || be the loved wife of my bosom, I will live ||she was pleased with his feferenee al: 
return with him theday before that on which | for her—aye, and die for her!” || lowed hie visits because he loved to be ad 
she should complete hereighteenth year. || Karl laughed in mockery.—“You value | oid. she rode with him to show the 
“Father,” said she, with streaming eyes, “1 | life but little,” said he, ‘to talk of sacrifi- | — iy ‘that she had made a conquest; but 
lave never deceived you. IfL live, I will cing it for a woman. IT never knew one) iy nb avine tre ‘ om pbye,, 
) be g frequently urged her on 
return: but do not grieve toodeeply, should || worth the trouble of winning, and least ad the subject of marriage, he told her be 
my heart break in this fearful struggle.”— | all Theresa.” ee . || would have a decided answer, she laughed 
The old hussar dashed away a tear which || The young hussar laid his hand on his sa- land told thien tie homed: he did not think 
strayed down his scarred und sun-burnt | bre. Theresa threw herself between them. || 41.4 one 80 coin ond so much admiréd as 
cheek; embraced his child and departed. |, At the same moment Ludovic sprang from || herself, would become the wife of a poor 
Time wore gradually away, and at last | his couch, tore the covering from his head, | 1 chanic He blushed deeply, then fixin 
the day arrived which was to seal Theresa’s || snatched his saddle from the wall where it |); eyes on her face with a detcimined look 
fate. It found her in a state of turpid des- | hung, seized his sabre, with one stroke laid 1404 her if she was in earnest; “never 





Susan Willis was a sprightly cherry- 


pair, Exhausted by her previous struggles, | 


all feeling seemed dead; but her mind was 
awakened to new suffering. A friend arri- 
ved to conduct her to her father. The good 


it open, anda stream of gold bezants, ori- | 


ental pearis, and sparkling jewels, fell on 
the fluor.—“Wretch! worm! vile clod of 
the earth! art thou not justly punished?— 


Ludovic Iay, apparently, on the bed of || Hence, reptile! begone before | forget that 


death; and with breathless impatience The- 
rsa pursued her journey. 

On her arrival, her father’s sick-room 
wasnot solitary. ‘The detested Karl was 


there, and there too was the youthful hus- || 


sar.—**My child,” said Ludovic, “my days 
are numbered: my fate must soon be deci- 
ded, and; alas! yours also!. ‘fo my dying 
brother L solemnly promised, that on this 


thou art of my blood!” Ludovic raised his 

jsabre and the dastard Karl fled; without 
daring to give utteranee to the imprecation 
which hung on his colourless lips. 


| which lay strewed around, Theresa rushed 


forward and embracing her father, exclaim- |) 


ing, “fis not this adream? Are you indeed 
restored tome? Can this bliss be real?” 


Trampling under foot the costly jewels |, 


more so,” she earnestly replied. ‘Susan,’ 
continued he, “you ought to have told me 
so before; why have you received my at- 
tention so long, and by your conduct taught 
me to hope that my warm affection was re- 
ciprocatec?” “Ila, you trust every smilé 
then!” she sneeringly replied. Edward 
felt his heart breaking, and after wishing 
her a long and happy life he hurried from 
her presence. He had no sooner left her,’ 
than he felt himself released from a dai- 
gerous snare; he consoled himself by re- 


|| ffecting that she was unworthy of his love, 


|| and if he was not altogether so bappy as he 


tay | would offer you to his son for his bride. 
Without fulfilling my engagement, I could 
not die in peace: even the grave would af- 
ford no rest: Can you sacrifice yourself for || 
my future repose ?’—*I can—t will,” cried || 
the unfortunate Theresa, sinking on her 
knees, “so help me heaven!—*‘Heaven 
will bless a dutiful child!” said Ludovic, 
with Fervour.—“Karl draw near.” Karl 
obeyed—Theresa shuddered. 

“Karl,” said Ludovic, ‘tyou say you love 
my child: cherish her 1 conjure you, as you 
hope for future happiness. In her you will 
possess a treasure; but 1 must warn you, 
she will bring you but one portion ot my 
possessions.” Karl started and retreated 
afew steps. —*That, however,” continued 
Ludovic, *“‘which L look upon as my great- 
estearthly treasure, | give you with my 
daughter. You, Karl, believe me to have 
some virtues. Alas! alas! you know not 
the secret sins which have sullied my life; 
the rapine,the murder—but enough of this! 
Ihave contessed to my spiritual father, and 
have obtained absoluuon for the dark cata- 
logue—but on conditions, that 1 leave all 
my wealth to the church, as an atonement | 
for my transgressions. 1 could not forget f 
wasa father: I pleaded the destitute state || 
of my child; 1 implored, 1 entreated; at), 

gth L wrung from the pious father his | 
consent that I should retain my greatest 
treasure for my Theresa, Echose my saddle. | 
Keep it dear child in remembrance of an 
affectionate father. And you, Karl, are | 
you satisfied to relinquish worldly goods | 
fer the welfare of my soul? Are you con- 
tent to take my daughter with this portion?” 

“Fool!” exclaimed Karl, ‘doting idiot! 
how dare you purchase exemption from 
punishment at my expense? Your wealth 
'Smine; your possessions must be the por- 


“Forgive me, my child,” exclaimed Lu- 
dovic **the pain L have been obliged to give 
your generous heart. My effort to make 
that wretch resign his claim to your hand 
has been successful. Grudge not that part 
of our store has been appropriated to the 
holy church; not to purchase forgiveness of | 
the sins 1 mentioned, and of which, thank | 
Heaven Lam guiltless, but to be the bless-| 
ed means cf saving you from a miserable 
fate. Kneel down, my children; aye, sup- 
port her, Arnhold; lay her innocent head 
on your bosom, and receive the fervent 
bened.ction of an old hussar.” 


Original in a lody’s Album: (Copied fur the Port | 
Fulw.) } 
TH VESTAL. 
The convent’s gate has closed upou 
The youthful acd the fair, 
And serrowing hearts in vain reeall 
The tov’d one buried there: 
A star that eheer'd iife’s path is quench'd, 
A bird that bless’d it, fown, 
Within the convent’s gate the young } 
And beautiful has gone, 


Oh we shall mourn for her as earth 
Has mourn’d through many a year, 
That once in yonder radient vault 
A planet left its sphere;— 
Perchance to Heaven it nigher went, 
Yet Earth has lost its light | 
And men in vain have look’d for it 
Through many a Weary night. 


The little world so blest by her 
Ob who shall cheer it now ?— 

We miss her fairy form, her silver voice, 
And sunny brow; 

Though she to Heaven is nigher gone 
We fain would lure her back 

To scatter flowers of hope and love 
Around our weary wack- 


|-might be, he was not so unhappy as he ex- 


pected to be. He applied himself closely 
to business, and in the course of a few 
months married an amiable woman, who 
brought, not only much personal worth,’ 
but a handsome estate. 


| In the meantime, Susan, proud of her 


| conquest, and dreaming herself as much 


admired by all, as she had beetY by the 
faithful Edward, thought herself entitled to 
select such a husband as she would prefer 
from the village beaux; but her vanity 
soon became obvious to every one, and the 
young men were so disgusted at her airs of 
coquetry that they all forsook her; it was 
also known that she had ill-treatéd Edward 
Littleton, and as he was beloved by all for 
his stcady and amiable disposition, no one, 
| either old or young, thought any the better 
of her on that account. 
' ‘Fime rolled rapidly along, and Susan 
found hersclf twenty-two years of age with 
| out having the second offer. It is true that 
| anarrow-faced batclielor of fifty, once asked 
her father’s consent to address her, and she 
fretted a whole week and would not go to 
| meeting, because her prudent parent = 
him a negative answer without consulting 
,her. There was also some stranger in the 


| village, who would perchance bow politely 


\if not significantly to her as he passed her 
| window, and even sometimes asked her to 
take a morning ride in his carriage; but 
| what of this? No one professed what Ed- 
| ward had, and she began to reflect a litlle 
,sorrowfully on the unkind treatment she 
jhad given him. He was now in easy cir- 
;cumstances, and might sometimes be seen 
| riding in his own carriage, with his wife and 
|two blooming cherubs. ‘Three years pass- 
led away and Susan began to think in good 
‘earnest, that she would be under the sad 
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necessity of living a life of “single blessed- | hurried from the house; each secretly pro-| 2 
ness,” when a new personage came to pass || mising herself never again to bestow her at- |) of thirty-five, when rather than bear the 
afew months im the village. He wore a|| tention en one whom she knew to be un- stigma of an old maid, she married a widow. 
gold watch, rode in an elegant guilt chaise, || worthy of them. |,er without fortune, good nature, or any 
and what was more thanall, he came direct-||_ Mr. Willis was a plain honest man, and thing else to recommend him, except an 
ly from the city. ‘The yillagerslooked upon | did not altogether like the proceedings of | ugly person, and a large family of smal} 
him almost asa superior being, and none || the day; but his daughter was old enough children. It was now that the unhappy 
spoke higher in his praise than Susan Wil-!| to act for herself, as she used to tell him | Susan began to feel in reality the conse. 
lis, for he passed her window every day H when he essayed to give her advice. || quences of her first errors, poverty and the 
and always took particular pains to make|| About this time a covered carriage arriy- | unkindness of her sorrows; yet she some- 
her a fashionable bow. She once met him || ed in the village, and three strangers alight- | times thought if she could forget the past; 
at a ball,and what was her ecstacy of de-|| cd from it. They were seen conversing she should be comparatively happy. Fre. 
light, when after having shown her much |! with some of the inhabitants, when they pro-|, quently when the carriage of Edward Lit. 
attention during the evening, he very po- ceeded to the house of Mr. Willis, and re- || tleton passed, she would retire and weep, 
litely offered to escort her home. This was | turned, having the city beau in close custo- | until the faculties of life seemed almost sus- 
indeed a moment of triumph to the neglect-||dy. They conveyed him to the jail for | pended. 

ed Susan. She had caught the city beau, || sale keeping until they should depart. It|| At length she left her husband and re- 
and the disdainful looks she cast on those | appeared that he was not only a married |turned to her father’s house, where she 
around her, as he conducted her through || man and a bankrupt, but had put his hand | passed the remainder of her days. Ever 
the crowded room, were such as could not || on other goods, for which crime he was now after, when conversing with young people 
be casily misunderstood; the fine gilt chaise || arrested. This was a mighty blow to Miss | on the subject of matrimony, she would sy 
was Wailing at the door, and when she found |, Susan. The village girls of course laughed | to them with 4 heavy look—**Zovk well lo 
herself seated in it, and heard the wheels || a little about the wedding party which was | the first offer.” 

running merrily around, she almost thought || to come from the city, and they also hinted y 

she was in another world and fancied her- || about the waiting maid and the dress like PRINCESS WOLFENBUTTEL. 
selfan angel. From this evening the stran- || the sun; but all this did not harm poor Su-| The virtuous and beautiful Charlotte 
ger was an almost constant visitor at the | san; she had other and heavier troubles. || Christiana Sophia de Wolfenbuttel was bom 
house of Mr. Willis, and Susan was often | Many weeks passed away and she was||in the year 1694, and at an early age be- 
heard to draw comparisons between the | seen by no one except ber kindred, and || came the wife of czar vitz Alexis, son of 
manncrs and equipage of the city beau and | they spoke doubtfully of her recovery from | Peter the First, czar ot Muscovy; a man of 
those of the rustic youth of her own vil- | the dreadful shock which she had received. || the most brutal and ferocious character, 
Inge. She was seen frequently riding in | At length, however, she appeared again; | who had conceived such an unaccountable 
the gilt chaise, and then she loved to pass | but it was with such a look of humbled || aversion to her, that his personal ill-treat- 
the neat white mansion of Edward Little-| pride, that not even her direst enemy felt a | ment to her, during a very precarious state 
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‘house until she had gained the bopelessage 





t 
| 








tor, who was now a widower, and dwell on | disposition to upbraid her or laugh at her|| of health, was such as was thought likely to 


the splendors which her new lover promis- 

ed her when he should take her to the city. 

She thought much on the difference be- 

tween Lc first and second offer, and very 

gtavely said se always believed it best for | 
wirls to wait until they had some sense, be- 
fore they should choose a comp«nion for 
life. 

Splendid preparations wcre now making 
at the house of Mr. Willis fur the accommo- 
dation of a large parity. Susan’s lover had 
sent to the city to purchase a suit of appa- 
rel, which, he declared, would out-rival the 
very sun himself; te also gave orders to 
have a maid accompanying it, who should 
be capable of waiting on his soon to be new 
bride in fashionable style. The young 
people began to say among themselves:— 
**Miss Will's is about leaving us, and why 
should we part with unfriendly feelings? 
*Tis true sie has some faults, and who 
among us have not? Yet I must confess 1 
always thought her a fine girl on the whole, 
and it is a downright shame that we have 
so long negiccted her; itis no more than 
just for us now to make amends for our 
past conduct.” It was therefore unani- 
mously agreed upon among the young yil-| 
lagers to go on a particular day and make 
Miss Wikis a formal visit, the ladies in the 
aflernoon and the gentlemen in the even- 
ing. The custom of sending compliments, 
ecards, &e., had not reached this rural ham- 
let, and so all of a sudden full fifteen or 
twenty bellies stood at the door of Mr. SVil- 
lis knocking for admission 


misfortunes. Now she remembered with 
agony the first offer, and thought she was 
| pursued by the just judgments of heaven 
_ for her treatment of the faithful Edward. 
| She had loved him, and had not her pride 
and love of admiration been so great, she | 
certainly would have married him in pre- 
ference to all the world beside. 

| Her mind was occupied with these} 
thoughts one day, when who should enter 
the parlor but Edward himself. A faint ray | 


|, of hope crossed her bosom at the sight of'|| 


him, but when she remembered the scenes | 
that had occurred since she there last part-| 
ed with him, she burst into a flood of tears. 

He approached and seated himself near her, || 
inquired in a yoice, not of reproach, but || 
pity, how she had enjoyed herself since 

they had last conversed together. She | 
freely confessed all her folly, and acknow- | 
ledged that she had felt deeply condemned | 
for her conduct towards himself. ‘*Then,”’ 

\Teplied he with a bitter smile, ‘you have 

learned that the sincere affection of a poor), 
| mechanic is not to be despised.” His words | 
cut her to the heart, and she entreated him! 
ito forbear. “I have ever prayed for your 
| happiness, Susan,” he said, looking in her 
| face with an expression of tenderness, that 
|induced her for a moment to belicve he 
| would forget her faults, and his former af- 
fection would return. But when the heart’s 
fervent hope has been broken, and its best 
and most intense feelingssuddenly wrecked, 
| it is like a blasted tree seared with the high || 


} 


j 
| 


i 


endanger her life; and the monster having 
reason to believe she would net recover, 
left her, and retreated to his country house. 

‘Lhe countess of Konismark, who attend. 
ed during her illness, naturally concluding 


| that she would one day perish from the 


brutal disposition of the czarovitz, formed 
a scheme to induce the woman about the 
princess to give out that she was dead; and 
a bundle of sticks was interred in her stead 
with funeral solemnity. 

The orders which the tyrant had given 
to bury the princess without delay or cere- 
mony, favored the deception; and she was 
removed toa retired spot in order to re 
cover her health and spirits; which ob; 
was no sooner accomplished than she setofl 
for Paris, accompanied by an old German 
domestic, in the character of her father; 
the countess of Konismark having secured 
for her, her jewels and a considerable sum 
of money, and clothed her in the habil- 
ments of common hfe. 

Here she made but a short stay; and ha 
ving hired a female servant, proceeded to 
a seaport, and embarked on board of a ves 
scl bound for Louisiana. Here her figure 
and manners utiracted the notice of the i 
habitants of the colony, and an officer, 
named 1)’Auband, who had formerly been 


\in Russia, immediately recollected the roy- 


al fugitive; and though he could at fint 
hardly persuade himself ofthe reality of 
what he saw, in order to ascertain the t 
he contrived to ingratiate himse]f into the 


After waiting | lightning of heaven, and can never again be | good graces of the pretended father, and 


for the usual salutations of “come in,” the 
door was suddenly opened, and the city 
beau stood befure them. After many cere- 
monies he introduced them into the parlor, 
where Mr. Willis was sitting, and immedi- 
ately retired. Atthe expiration of half an 


hour he returned with Susan leaning on his|/a lover. 


arm, who, when she had curtesied very ce- 
remoniously to the ladies, informed them 
that she was going to take an airing, and 
would not return till late in the evening, 
but her father could entertain them. They 
all instantly arose, without replying, and 


verdant! Edward felt sensible of this, and 
| although he could freely pity and forgive | 
| the repenting fair one, be could never love 
| or trust her more. After giving her some 
| salutary advice, he left her to the bitterest | 
|| reflections, that it is easier to lose than regain | 
Some months after he married} 
| again, and his second choice was in no way | 
inferior to the first. Poor Susan’s cup ‘of 
disappointment was now full, for she had 
| along secretly indulged the hope that 








she shoukl yet win him back to her love. 
She lived a solitary being in her father’s 


soon formed so intimate a friendship 
j|him that they agreed to live under one 
| roof. 

This charming society had not long sub- 
sisted before the news reached the colony 
announcing the death of the czarovits 
Alexis. D’Auband then took the op 


nity to declare to the princess his know 
ledge of her; at the same time offering to 
sacrifice every thing to her service, in 

to conduct her back to Russia; but she 
experienced the insufficiency of royalty ' 
confer happiness, and chose rather to €nj°Y 
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: nent than to|| We cannot forbear copying, and yonmeee. 
in into the scenes of splendid am- || ing in our columns, the following produc-; 
edt ns 3 “fre . > from the pen of the first of our native 








and tranquility of retirement than to| 


bition. . . . . . 

. , Poets, whose diversified genius varies with 
<0 kavw dey bus their happlnen! of men || resistless power, from ‘Grave to gay from| 
The bagpient Gey, whe, far from public rage, lively to severe.” —Firz G. Harreck, Esq. 


Deep in the vale with a choice few retired, 
Drink the pure pleasures of the rural life.” 


All she required of D’Auband was a pro- 

mise of inviolable secrecy, and he solemnly 

ed himself to obey her commands; | 
but though she had refused his services, she 
was not herself insensible to the tender pas- | 
sion which her virtues and her beauties had | 
inspired his bosom. 

Their reciprocal attachment daily in- 
creased, and the death of her old and faith- 
ful domestic, together with motives of the 
purest Celicacy, induced her to give D’Au- 
band her hand in marriage. This circum- 
siance added a new veil to her real con- 
dition; and thus she, who had been des- 
tined to wear the diadem of Russia, be- 
came the humble wife of a lieutenant of in- 
fantry. 

In the succeeding year she had a daugh- 
ter, whom she nursed herself and educated 
with a truly parental solicitude inthe French 
and German languages, and in various other 
branches of polite literature. 

Ten years had elapsed when D’Auband | 
was seized with a disorder which required | 
an operation to be performed; and it be-| 
came necessary for them to embark in the! 
first vessel for France for that purpose. 

The most skilful surgeons in Paris were 
engaged on this occasion, and his wife waited || 
apon him with the most tender and patient | 
attention and affection till the time of his); 
recovery. In a short time after, the lieu- || 
tenant had the good fortune to obtain from || 
the French East India Company a major’s | 
commission for the Isle of Bourbon. 

While the above business was in agita- || 
tion, the princess, walking one morning in || 
the garden of the Thuilleries with her \ 
daughter, with whom she was conversing | 
in the German language, their conversation || 
attracted the notice of Marshal Saxe, who i 
was passing, and who immediately recol- || 
lected her. | 

He was preparing to address her, when, || 
with great confusion and embarrarsment, || 
she begged him to accompany her to a \) 
more retired spot, in order to avoid obser- || 
vation; and there, after enjoining the strict- 
est secrecy, she acknowledged herself to 
him. 

By appointment, the marshal paid her a 
visitat her own habitation on the following | 
morning where she recited to him her ad- 
ventures, together with the share which his 
mother, the countess of Konismark, had in 
them. 

At the expiration of three months, major 
D’Auband, with his wife and daughter, 
preceeded to the Isle of Bourbon; when the 
marshal, according to agreement, was at 
liberty to inform the King, who was at Ver- 
sailles, of the circumstances of the princess, 
who immediately ordered the minister of 
Marine to write to the Governor of Bour- 
bon to treat the major and his family with 
every mark of distinction. To the kind of- 
fices of the king she was likewise indebted | 
for the representation of her situation to her || 
niece, the queen of Hungary, who gave her | 
an invitation to come and reside with her, |) 
on condition she would quit ber husband | 
and daughter: but, without hesitation, she 
rejected the splendid offer, and preferred 
her domestic and conjugal pleasures, in this 
remote and peaceful retirement, to all the 
blandishments of wealth and royalty. | 
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Home of the Percy's high Lorn race, 

Home of their beautiful and brave, 
Alike their birth and burial place, 

Their cradle and their grave! 

Still sternly o’er the castle gate 
‘Their house’s Lion stands in state, 

As in his proud departed hours; 
And warriors frown in stone on high, 
Aid feudal banners “flout the sky” 

* Ajo ™e his princely towers. 
A gentle pi Jt its side inclines, 

Lovely in Enziand’s fadeless green, 
To meet the quict sCMe that winds 

Through this ronant-< seene 
As silently and sweetly still, : 

As when, at evening, on chat hill, 

While summer's wind blew sv/t 2" low, 
Seated by gallant Hotspur’s side, 


| 
ALNWICK CASTLE. 
| 
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So beautiful in Spenset’s rhymes, 

So dazzling to the dreaming boy. 
Ours are the days of fact, net fable: 
Of Knights, but not of the round table; 

Of Bailie Jarvie, not RebyRey; 

"Tis what “our President” Manroe, 

Has call’ the “era of good feeling;” 
The highlander, the bitterest foe 
To modern laws, has felt their blows, 
Consented to be tax’d, and vote, 

And put on pantaloons and coat, 

And leave off cattle stealing: 

* Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt, 
The duke of Norfolk deals in mak, 
The Douglas in red herrings: 
And noble name, and cultured land, 
Palace and park, and vassal band 
Are powerless to the notes of hand 
Of Rothschild, or the Barings. 
The age of bargaining, said Burk, 

Has come; to-day the turban'd Turk, 
(Sleep, Richard of the lion heart! 
Sleep on, nor from your ecerements start) 

Is England's friend and fast allay; 
The Moslem tramples on the Greek, 

And on the cross and altar stone, 

And Christendom leoks tamely on, 








His Catharine was a happy bride, i 
A thousand years ago. i 
Gaze on the Abbey's ruin’d pile: " 
Does not the succoring Ivy, keeping \} 

Her watch around it, seem to smile; | 
As o'er a loved one sleeping! | 

One solitary turret gray 1 
Still tells, in melancholy glory, 

The legend of the Cheviot day, | 
The Pereys’ p:oudest border story. 

That day its reof was triumph’s arch: | 
Then rang, from aisle to pictured dome, \ 
The light step of the soldier’s mare’, l 
The music of the trump and drum; 1} 

And babe and sire, the old, the young, 1} 

And the monk's hymn, and minstrels song, |! 

And woman’s pure kiss, sweet and a | | 
Weleomed her warrior home. 

Wild roses by the Abbey towers 
Are gay in their young bud and bloom: 

They were born of a race of funeral flowers 

That garlanded in long-gone hours, | 
A Tewmplar’s knightly tomb. \} 

He died, the sword, in his mailed hand, | 

On the holiest spot of the Biessed Land, | 
Where the cross was damp'd with his dying || 





And hears the Christian maiden shriek, 
And sees the Christian father die; 
And not a sabre blow is given 
rer Greece and fame, for faith and Heaven, 
“By §crope’s craven chivalry: 
~.=t the Percy. lives 


You'll ask » > » Ge 
In the armed po? % feudal state? 


The present representn!i¥¢s 
Of Hotspur and his “genyl Kate,” 
Are some half dozen serving men, 
In the drab coat of Wm, Penn; 
A chambermaid; whose lip and eye, 
And cheek, and brown hair, bright and eurl- 
ing, 
Spoke Nature's aristocracy; 
And one, half groom, half Senechal® 
Whe bow'd me through court, bower, and hall, 
From Donjon keep to turret wall, 
For ten-and-six pence sterling. 





From the New York Atlas. 
PALACE OF MALMAISON. 
The following traditionary anecdote wasre- 
lated by Prince Eugene to a company of 


breath || distinguished foreigners at Vienna. It is 
When blood ran free as festal wine, || particularly interesting at this moment when 
And the sainted air of Palestine i| the Cardinal is brought into view, by the 


Was thick with the darts of death, | 
Wise with the lore of centuries, | 
What tales, if there be “tongues in trees,” 

Those giant oaks could tell, 

Of beings born and buried here, } 
Vales of the peasant and the peer, | 
‘Tales of the bridal and the bier, | 

"The welcome and farewell, i 
Since on their boughs the startled bird | 
First,in her twilight slumbers, heard 

"Khe Norman's curfew bell. | 
I wandered through the lofty halls 

‘Trod by the Percy's of old fame, 
And traced upon the chapel walls | 

Each high, heroic name, 

From him who once his standard set 
Where now, o'er mosque and minaret, 

Glittes *he Switan’s crescent moons; 
Teo him who, when a younger son, 
Fought for King George at Lexington, 

A Major of Dragoons, . 

. « . . 


| 


| 


. . 


‘That last half stanza—it has dashed 
From my warm lip the sparkling cup: 

The light that o’er my eye beam flash'd, 
The power that bore my spirit up 

Above this bank-note world—is gone, 

And Alnwick’s buta market town, 

And this, alas! its market day, 

And beasts and borderers throng the way; 

Oxen, and bleating lambs in lots, 

Northumbrian boors, and plaided Scots! 
Men in the coal and cattle line, 

From Teviot's bard and hero land, 

From royal Berwick’s beach of sand, 

From Woller, Morpeth, Hexham, and 


|new publication “Richelieu, a tale of 
France,”—noticed in the Atlas on the Ist 
inst. 
| In a gloomy day in the month of Novem- 
ber, a traveller on horseback stopped at the 
|door of an inn in the village of Ruelle, 
| which adjoins the park of Malmaison. The 
hostess went out to receive him, and having 
| given his horse to the stable boy, he order- 
jed dinner. He was shown into the best 
'room in the house, and the busy hostess set 
jabout preparing his repast. Ina few mi- 
| nutes, another traveller on horseback stop- 
| ped at the inn, and also ordered dinner.— 
| **Lam very sorry that 1 cannot accommo- 
| date you, Sir,” said the hostess, “but every 
| thing we have in the house has been be- 
| spoken by a gentleman who arrived a few 
| minutes before you.” **Go up stairs,” said 
| the traveller, ‘‘and tell your guest I shall 
| be obliged to him if he will permit me to 
| share his dinner, and I will defray my por- 
| tion of the expense.’’? The hostage deliver- 
|ed the message to the first traveller, who 
| politely replied, ‘Tell the gentleman I 
shall be glad of his company, but that it is 
not my practice to accept payment from 
persons whom I invite to dine with me.” 
The second traveller accordingly went up 
stairs, and, having expressed his acknow- 
ledgments for the kind reception they had 
eugettoneetl they both sat down to the 
e. 





Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
These are not romantic times 


The dinn- ->>> a5 cheerful as could be 
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and |/ sun got so cold that it had a violent fit of 





expected, cohsidering the short acquain-||—for, where despotism reigns, law 


sert, when some excellent wine was placed || t 
before them, thetconversation became more || to his tutelary saint, the-traveller withdrew || ancholy tone, “were awful—furs became 
unrestrained, and the second traveller ven- 
tured to ask his obliging Amphytrion what 
had brought him to that part of the coun-) 
try, where he appeared to be a stranger. 
“I have been ordered here,” he replied, 
“by the Cardinal.” “By the Cardinal!” 
resumed his companion, in a tone of sur-) 
prise. ‘Pardon my curiosity, Sir, if I in- 
quire whether you have reason to suppose 





make inquiries respecting his benefactor, || “I will not doubt you””—and the laugh- 


you have given his Eminence any offence’” 
“By no means,” replied the first traveller, 
“and it is to free mysc If from any such im- 
putation that 1 have come here. The fact 
is, there has been publ shed at Rochelle, 
my native town, a virulent satire upon the 
public conduct and personal character of 
the Cardinal, several copies of which have 
been addressed to the King; and though I 
never in my life wrote a single word that 
has appeared iv print, [am unjustly accused 
of being the author of this pamphlet. No- 
thing obtains such ready belief as the whis- 
perings of folly and ill-nature; and I have, 
therefore, lost no time in obeying the sum- 
mons of his Eminence, in the hope of ef 
fectually refuting the absurd charge that 
has been brought before me.” ‘*Sir,”’ said , 
his companion, with an expression of mark- 

ed anxiety, “return thanks to Providence 

for the fortunate accident which has intro- 

duced me to you to-day. I also have been 

summoned hither by the Cardinal, and for 


no other purpose, I am convinced, than | 


that of beheading you.” A shrill of horror 
passed through the frame of the person to 
whom these words were addressed. ‘Yes, 
Sir,” resumed the speaker, **l say again, 
my task would have been to behead you. 
Iam the executioner of a neighboring town, 
and whenever the Cardinal has any secret 
act of vengeance to perform, I receive or- 
ders to repair to the cas‘le. ‘The particu- 
lars I have just heard you relate, together 
with the hour of your appointment here, 
all convince me, beyond a doubt, that you | 
are marked out as a victim. But fear no-) 
thing; I will secure your escape. Order 
your horse immediately, and go with me. I 
will acquit myself of the debt of gratitude 
which your courtesy has imposed on me.” 


‘The horror and alarm of the poor travel- | 


ler may be more easily conceived than de- 
scribed. He instantly ordered the horses 
to be saddled, and having paid the bill, he 
and his companion set out, taking a private 
way through the wood of Butard. ‘Do 
you see,” said his guide, as they approached 
the castle, ‘*that grated window which al- 
most reaches the crannies of the central 
turret? In that dungeon sentences, against 
which there is no appeal, are pronounced , 
and executed, and the mutilated bodies of 
the victims are hurled into the moat below, 
where they are speedily destroyed by 
quick lime. Neglect not to observe my 
instructions; conceal yourself behind that 
hedge; and if within the space of an hour 
you see a light glimmering at the window 
which I have pointed out, then you may) 
conclude that lam ordered here to exe-| 
cute vengeance on another; but if, on the | 
contrary, you see no light, rely on it that 
you yourself are the intended victim. In 
that case lose not amomeni. Profit by the 
darkness of the night and the swiftness of | 
your horse. Gain the frontier, and there | 


| 
} 


which you hay¢ not committed ! 





who, however, had not been seen or heard | 
of for several years. He then related his || 
adventure, which has since become a local || 
tradition, and hasconferred celebrity on the || 
inn of Ruelle, known by the sign of the) 
Cheval Blane. ‘Yhe room in which the two 

travellers dined, is shown to this day, and || 


is called Ja salle de bun secours. 





THE LOVERS. 


Kentish had ever been toa beart which had 
never enshrined another image in its 
bloomy recess, she remembered they had 


/not met for ten long months, and as she | 


archly glanced at the handsome and anima- 
ted countenance before her, and saw no 
vestage of attenuated care,or deeply indent- 
ed anxiety on its fine features, she only re- 
paid his rapture by a smile of provoking in- 
credulity. 

**Rose,”” pursued the lover, “‘you think 
| me insecure”—andas he spoke, he fixed 
| his blue eyes on her almost reproachtully; 
| but as he gazed the look softened into one || 

of the deepest tenderness. 
port had not yet attained her eighteenth || 
| year—her figure was so beautifully and yet 
diminutively moulded, that it appeared to || 
be the work of fairies—her lips of the most 
lively coral—the treshness of youth and the || 
glow of happiness were impressed on eve- || 
ry feature—her long, dark hair, unincum- || 
bered even by a comb, hung in clustering | 
and shining ringlets,not only over her brow, || 
but far below her waist—she was, indeed, | 
so fair that her loveliness was seen at the | 
first glance, and felt at the first heart-throb HI 
| —seen, felt, and no more forgotten! 

“Rose,” he repeated more gently, ‘you || 

must not doubt me- Oh! did you know || 


Rose Daven- |) 


Rose Davenport laughed at her lover’s | 
| rhapsody—young as she was, and dear as 


ter that danced in her bright black eyes 
was hidden by their long silken lashes, as a 
crimson flushing of cheek and brow, she 
murmured, “To doubt that which we wish, 
is to do penance ourselves, for the implied 
transgression of another.” 

‘My dear, dear Rose!”’ and again Spen- 
| cer was inarapture, **then we will part no 
| more.” 

Rose Davenport was the very creature 
of fecling, her heart bounded to meet the 
ardent tenderness of her lover’s but her 
| thoughts at the moment reverted to her 
|sole remaining parent. “Spencer.” she 
|| said softly, “you are too impetuous—te- 
member, L have a mother”?— 

And should Mrs. Davenport approve?” 

“I shall, perhaps, not be inexorable,” and 
again Rose blushed vermillion. 

**Nay, then you are mine—mine for ev- 
|| er!” cried Spencer, and all his soul spark- 
led in his eyes. 

**On my honour,” said Rose, rallying, 
| **your arrangement is an admirable one!— 


| Your fancy, like the wooden horse in the 
|| Arabian Tales, needs but the loosenirg of 
|| a single peg, and whiz! it has travelled 
| leagues ere others have time even to think 


of the journey. Now, this little scheme of 


| yours involves more than you have proba 


bly considered. Mrs. Davenport—but I 
must not think of my mother at such a mo- 
ment”—and asshe spoke, a starting tear 
confessed that to dwell on her parting with 
her mother, would be, indeed, effectually 
to banish the tinge of pleasantry, which 
Spencer’s energy had inspired. ‘Mr. 
Kentish then will become possessed of a 


'wife, of which he has as much need as a 


morcern fine lady of a wild Indian waiting- 
woman; and I, poor little Rose Davenport, 


j 
| 


what I have suffered during the last ten| Who is me! I'm to be hung in chains, and 
tedious months! they have seemed years, \exhibited like a tame bear, until all my 
‘centuries, to me; my fears have foretold a | “dear five hundred friends” have congrate- 
thousand dangers to my hopes—I have | lated me on my good fortune in getting a 
thought of you by day, and dreamt of you || husband, found fault, severally, with his fea- 
| by night—I have seen you in moon-beam || tures, his form, and the tone of his voice, 
that has pierced my chamber—in every || #d even the cut of his coat; and finally de- 
'sun-ray that has glanced across my path!” || clared,in an audible whisper, that they can- 
“Rhapsody! rhapsody!” cried the idol, || !6t conceive what could induce Mr. Ken- 
, ‘mere words of course. Spenser Kentis, I | tish to marry Miss Davenport, when he 
have not now to learn that you will never | might certainly have made a much better 
die of a broken heart—I can answer for my- || Match; not to mention my (chez moi) be- 
seli—you have doubtless at times forgotten i coming a party in certain Jittle scenes;rath- 
| me amid the beauties by whom you have || €T inthe Bombastes Furioso style which I 
been surrounded and on my part'l will not || have heard delicetely hinted at in families.” 
deceive you. I havethought of you many || “‘I will not be angry,” said the laughing 
times yet there have been moments, when | Spencer, “even though I cannot make you 
| 1 have almost forgotten that we had ever || Serious for a moment.” 
| Met; not that I love you the less, Spencer,” || And Spencer was not angry; for, but a 
she added, laughingly, “though L have nei- || few weeks elapsed ere the lively Rose Da- 
ther seen you dance the slack-rope in the || venport became his wife. Sbe was young 
moonlight, nor spelt your name in blazing || in years, but she was old in attention; fora 
letters on a sunbeam. However, as we|/ nature soardent as her’s outran the cold 
have met again, it doubtless behoves us, as || pace of custom;and often when her change- 
true heroand heroine, to acquaint each oth-|/less gaiety formed the brightest ornament 
ther, that during the period of cur separa-|/of his existence, did Spencer repeat, “I 
tion the earth was stationary; the stars be-/|/ will not be angry, Rose, even though 1 can- 
came absolutely dark lanterns, and the! not, make vou serious for one momeagt.” 
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Written for the Port Folio. 
TO 


Yes go and seek for pleasure where 
The gayest circles meet; 

Where hearts are light and eyes are bright, 
And beauty’s smiles are sweet; 

Join in the dance and social glee, 
And then you may think of me. 





i would not that a shade should steal 
Across that happy brow; 

I would not that yeur heart should feel, 
The grief that wrings mine now, 

Then go! aud fora while forget 
How oft in sadness we have met. 


They say dark clouds will sometimes lower— 
In prospect of a cheerless day; 

But that the nountide sun has power 
To rive those gloomy clouds away; i] 

So let us deem thi, efoud of sorrow i| 
Fair promise of some bright to-morrow. 


New York. Evopra. 





GUY MANNERING, } 

The London Atlas furnishes the follow- 
ing abridgement of the original tale on! 
which Walter Scott founded his admirable 
romance of Guy Mannering, and prefixed 
tothe new edition of that work. 

A grave and elderly person, according to 
old John Mac Kinlay’s account, while tra- | 
velling in the wilder parts of Galloway, was | 
bevighted. With difficulty he found his 
way to a country-seat, where, with the | 
hospitality of the time and country, he was | 
readily admitted. ‘The owner of the house, | 
a gentleman of good fortune, was much | 
struck by the reverend appearance of his || 
guest, and apologized to him for a certain | 
degree of confusion which must unavoida- | 
bly attend his reception, and could not es- | 
cape his eye. The lady of the house was, H 
he said, confined to her apartment, and on | 
the point of making her husband a father 
for the first time, though they had been ten | 
years married. At such an emergency the | 
laird said, he feared his guest might meet | 
some apparent neglect. 

“Not so, Sir,” said the stranger; ‘“‘my 
wants are few, and easily supplied, and I) 
trust the present circumstances may even 
afford an opportunity of showing my grati-| 
tude for your hospitality. Let me only re- 





minute of the birth; and I hope to be able | 
to put you in possession of some particulars | 
which may influence, in an important man- | 


ner, the future prospects of the child now || 


about to come into this busy and changeful | 
world. I will not conceal from you that I | 
am skilful in understanding and interpret- | 


1} 


quest that I may be informed of the exact | 


ith the 


|| The astrologer on the morrow met the| 
| party who gathered around the breakfast | 
table, with looks so grave and ominious, as | 


| to alarm the fears of the father, who had | 
| hitherto exulted in the prospects held out | 
| by the birth of an heir to his ancient pro- | 
perty, failing which event, it must have | 
|| passed to a distant branch of the family.— | 
|| He hastened to draw the stranger into a 
private room. 
| ‘I fear from your looks,” said the father, | 
| **that you have bad tidings to tell me of my 
|| young stranger; perhaps God will resume | 
|| the blessing he has bestowed ere he attains | 
|| the age of manhood, or perhaps he is de- 
\|stined to be unworthy of the affection | 
which we are naturally disposed to devote 
to our offspring.” 
“Neither the one nor the other,” an- || 
swered the stranger; ‘‘unless my judgment | 
greatly err, the infant will survive the years || 
of minority, and in temper and disposition i 
will prove all that his parents can wish.— | 
But with much in his horoscope which pro- || 
mises many blessings, there is one evil in- 
fluence strongly predominant, whicl. threat- |) 


| 





i 





t the time 
when the fatal and decisive period ap- 
proaches, that is, before he has attained his 
twenty-first year complete. If you send 
| him such as 1 desire, I bumbly trust that 
God will protect his own,through whatever 
strong temptation his fate may subject him 
to.” He tien gaye his host his address, 
which was a couniry-seat near a post town 
in the south of England, and bid him an af- 
fectionate farewell. 

_ . * . . « oe 

The time at length arrived when he was 
to perform what was then thought a long 
and somewhat perilous journey, to the 
mansion of the early friend who had cacula- 
ted his nativity. Hisroad lay through se- 





|| self thought possible. 


veral places of interest, and he enjoyed the 
amusement of travelling; more than he him- 
Thus he did not 
reach the place of his destination till noon, 
on the day preceding his birthday. It 
seemed as ifhe had been carried away with 
anunwonted tide of pleasurable sensation, 
so as to forget, in some degree, what his 
father had communicated concerning the 
purpose of his journey. He halted at 
length before a respectable but solitary old 


ens to subject him to an unhallowed and|| mansionto which he was directed as the 
unhappy temptation about the time when || abode of his father’s friend. 


he shall attain the age of twenty-one, which 


_ 
period the constellations intimate, will be || The 


the crisis of his fate. In what shape, or)| 
with what peculiar urgency, this tempta- 

tion may beset him, my art cannot disco-| 
ver.” 

“Your knowledge then, can afford us no | 
defence,” said the anxious father, ‘‘against 
the threatened evil?” 

“Pardon me,”’ answered the stranger, “it 
can. The influence of the constellations is 
powerful: but he who made the heavens, is 
more powerful than all, if his aid be in- 
voked in sincerity and truth. You ought to| 
dedicate this boy to the immediate Sevies} 
of his maker, with as much sincerity as 
Samuel was devoted to the worship in the 
temple by his parents. You. must regard 
him a being separated from the rest of the 
world. In childhood, in boyhood, you must 
surround him with the pious and virtuous, 
and protect him, to the utmost of your pow- 
er. from the sight or hearing of any crime, 
in word or action. He must be educated in 
religious and moral principles of the strict- 
est description. l.et him not enter the 
world, lest he partake of its follies, or per- 
haps of its vices. In short, preserve him as 
far as possible from all sin, save that of 
which too great a portion belongs to all the 
fallen race of Adam. With the approach 











} 





ing the movements of those planetary bo- 
dies which exert their influences on the | 
destiny of mortals. It is a science which 1 | 
do not practise, like others who call them- | 
selves astrologers, for hire or reward; for I | 
have a competent estate and only use the 
knowledge I possess for the benefit of those 
in whom I feel an interest.” The laird 

wed in respect and gratitude, and the 
Stranger was accommodated with an apart- 
ment which commanded an ample view of 
the astral regions, 

The guest spent a part of the night in as- 
certaining the position of the heavenly bo- 
dies, and calculating their probable influ- 
ence; until at length the result of bis obser- 
vations induced him to send for the father, 
and conjure him, in the most solemn man- 
ner, to cause the assistants to retard the 
birth, if practicable, were it but for five 
minutes. The answer declared this to be 
impossible; and almost in the instant that 


. * . . o . 
old man led the way into a summer 
parlor, where a frugal meal was placed on 
the table. As they sat down to the board, 
they were joined by a young lady about 


|| eighteen years of age, so lovely, that the 


sight of her carried off the feelings of the 
young stranger from the peculiarity and 
mystery of his own lot, and rivetted his at- 
| tention to every thing she did or said. She 
| spoke little and, it was on the most serians 
jsubjects. She played on the harpsichord 
,at her father’s command, but it was hymns 
with which she accompanied the instrument. 
| At length, ona sign from the sage; she left 
| the room, turning on the young stranger, 
_as she departed a look of inexpressible anx- 
|iety and interest. 
. * ° . . . . 

| At sunset the young man was made to take 
| the bath; and, having done so, le was di- 
rected to atire himself in arobe, somewhat 
like that worn by Armenians, having his 
long hair combed down on his shoulders, 
and his neck, hands, and feet bare. In 
| this disguise, he was conducted into a re- 
| mote chamber totally devoid of furniture, 
| excepting a lamp, a chair, and a table, on 
which lay.a bible. ‘‘Here,” said the astro- 
|loger, ‘I must leave you alone, to pass the 











of his twenty-first birth day comes the cri- 
\sis of his fate. If he survive it, he will be 
| ha and prosperous on earth, and a cho- 
| happy prospe 
sen vessel among those elected for heaven. 
But if he be otherwise”—The astrologer 
stopped, and sighed deeply. 
“sir, replied the parent; still more alarm- 
ed than before, “your words are so kind, 
your advice so serious, that 1 will pay the 
deepest attention to your behests; but can 
You not aid me farther in this most important 
a Believe me, I will not be ungrate- 
ul.” 
“] require and deserve no gratitude for 
doing a good action,” said the stranger, “in 
especial, for contributing all that lies in my 
power to save from an abhorred fate the 
harmless infant to whom, under a singular 
conjunction of planets last night gave life. 
There ismy address: you may write to me 
from time to time concerning the progress 


| 


— critical period of your life. If you 
can, by recollection of the greatest truths 
| of which we have spoken, repel the attacks 
which will be made on your courage and 
your principles, you have nothing to appre- 
hend. But the trial will be severe andar- 
duous.” His featuresthen assumed a pa- 
thetic solemnity,the tears stood in bis eyes, 
and his voice faltered with emotion as he 
said, ‘‘Dear child, at whose coming into 
the world I foresaw this fatal trial,may God 
give thee grace to support it with firmness!” 

The young man was left alone; and hard- 
ly did he find himself so, when, like a 
swarm of demons, the recollection of all his 
sins of omission and commission, rendered 
even more terible by the scrupulousness 
with which he had been educated, rushed 
on his mind, and like furies armed with 
fiery scourges, seemed determined to drive 
him to despair. As he combated these 
horrible recollections with distracted feel- 








ofthe boy in religious knowledge. If he 





the message was returned, the father and 





be bred up as I advise, 1 think it will be 





ings, but with a resolved mind, he became 
aware that his arguments were answered by 
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the sophistry of another, and that the dis- 
was no longer confined to his own 
ughts. ‘The author of evil was present 
in the room with him in bodily shape, and, 
tent with spirits of a melancholy cast was 
impressing upen him the desperation of his 
state, and urging suicide as the readiest 
mode to put an end to his sinful career.— 
Amid his errors, the pleasures he had ta- 
ken in prolonging his journey unnecessarily, 
and the attention which he had bestowed 
on the beatity of the fair female, when his 
thoughts ought to have been dedicatedtothe 
religious discourse of her father, were set 
before him in the darkest colours; and he | 
was treated as one who having sinned 
against light, was, therefore, deservedly 
left a prey to the prince of darkness. 

As the fated and influential hour rolled 
on, the terrors of the hateful presence grew 
more confounding to the morta! senses of 
the victim, and the knot of the accursed so- 

became more inextricable in ap- 
at least to the prey whum its 
meshes surrounded, He had not power to | 








explain the assurance of pardon which || 


he continued to Assert, orto name the vic- 


seen in all its glory. At this hour the range | 
which bounds it, and Vesuvius, the beau} 
ideal of mountains, are melted down into a) 
softness which is indescribable. Long after, 
the bay is shaded by the hills Baiz and 
Ischia, this purple light floats from the 
sides and summits of the opposite moun- 
tains, as if the sun was unwilling to leave a) 
scence so lovely.”—[ Dwight’s Travels.] 





Extract. “Worthy to love, and fondly to 
| devote ourselves to the happiness of anoth- 
| er, who deserves our highest regard, is not 
| condemned by religion. It is not evena 
| weakness which it permits and deplores; 
|but a virtue which it sanctions and com- | 
;mands, And the heart that is deceived or! 
| betrayed, need not augment its anguish by | 
| se?f-reproach. Love is not only an innocent | 
|but a noble passion. When guided and 

| controlled by religion, it is the gem of all 

| social virtues—the cement and the solace of 
| the virtuous relations of the human life.—! 
When rewarded with the hallowed posses- | 





| 


| sion of its object, it strews the path of duty 


“While enamor’d queen of joy 
Flies to protect her lovely boy, 
On whom the jealous war god ¢ushes, 
She treads upon a thorned rose, 
And while the wound with crimson flows, 
The snowy flow’ret feels ber blood and blushes, 
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Criticiem.—We have been much pleased with m 
article in the Albany Daily Advertiser on the sub 
|jeet of Capt. Hall's travels in this country. It is, 

decidedly, the best thing which those volumes haye 
yet called forth. A democratic spirit, says the 
writer, is certainly predeminent in this country; and 
though its effeet isto raise the humble and cheek 
the proud yet its evilsare in no wise so de 

| and debasing as those of monarchical institution 
jand here lie the great errors of his book and th 
fallaey of his opinions. Our lower classes are cop. 
stantly advancing in the knowledge of their own 
interests and happiness. If knowledge does no 
tend to this, then all knowledge and all religion are 
useless. The condition of our peasantry offers. 
| striking contrast to the English whose misfortune it 





torious name in which he trusted. But his || with flowers, and scents the air with fra-|| is to be weighed down by taxes and tithes whieh 


faith did not abandon him,though he lacked || grance; but when unfortunate and ill re- i 
for a time the power of expressing it. “Say | quited, it becomes absorbed in high and || 
what you will,” was his answer to the |! holy principles—investing resignation with | 
tempter; “I know there is as much betwixt || unwonted sublimity, and extracting from || 
the two boards of this book as can insure me || earthlydisappointment the calm satisfaction || 


amount to full one fifth of his earnings, and by the 
conciousness that his posterity must forever be de 
jected, oppressed and miserable. 


| Itis asked, and with great feree and reason, if 


there is a country in the world that has se often 
changed its monarchs, its laws, its customs, as Eng. 





forgiveness for my transgressions, and safe- | 
ty for my soul.” Ae be tpeiie the clock, | 
which. announced the lapse of the fatal | 
hour, was heard to strike. | 
The speech and intellectual powers of 
the youth were instantly and fully restored; | 
he burst forth into prayers, and expressed, 
in the most glowing terms, his reliance on) 
the truth, and of the author of the gospel. | 
The demon retired, yelling and discomfit- 
ed, and the old man, entering the apart. | 
ment, with tears congratulated his guest on 
his victory in the fated struggle. | 
young man was afterwards. married | 
to the beautiful maiden, the first sight of | 
whom had made such an impression on| 
him, and they were consigned over at the | 
close of the story to domestic happiness. 
So ended John Mac Kinlay’s legend. 





Suaset rx Iraty. ‘The peculiar charm | 
of an Italian landscape, however, is felt! 
when the sun is approaching the horizon. 
Our evenings are often intensely beautiful, | 
from the piles of clouds which the sun) 
draws around him, and which he often 
lights up with a radiance, which an En-| 

ishman might almost mistake for a view | 
of a brighter world. Near the Alps, at Ve- | 
nice for example, when the sun retires be-| 
hind the Friuli mountains, he veils his dy- 
ing glories with clouds ofas gorgeous a co- 
louring, as are seen with us. When no! 
summit is near tu attract them, the sun of | 
Italy rarely sets in giory as it usually disap- | 
pears without a cloud to reflect its beams. 
But in the rich tints which are thrown over 
the landscape, he fully compensates the 
Italians for the Joss of our brilliant sunsets. 
About half an hour before the sun reaches 
the horizon, a flood of golden light is shed 
on every object. This soon assumes a rosy 
tint, like the light blush on a Maiden’s 
cheek, when it suon changes to a deeper | 
and deeper red. A purple of exquisite 
softness gradually succeeds it, its hue soon 
changing to one ofa more intense beauty, 
which, floating over the landscape, trans- 
forms every object to this loveliest of colors. 
It is at this time that the Bay of Naples is 





of heavenly hope. The process by which it 
| is transformed, may impair the frail tene- 
| ment in which it is enshrined, and the dross 
| of mortality, in such a furnace, may melt 
| away into its kindred earth; but the soaring 
| unrobed spirit returns to God who gave it, 


and at last enjoys repose where it first de-| 


| rived existence.” 
| The Rose.—This beautiful shrub is found 
| in almost every country, and in almost every 
| country its beauty and fragrance have made 
| it the ornament of the garden and an ob- 
ject of admiration. Nature, as if delighted 
| with this exquisite production of her hand; 
has multiplied its species and varieties to 
| an almost unlimited extent; and the poet 
| has sung its praises in all nations and in all 
ages. It has been wedded to the nightin- 
| gale, and its fragrance and beauty liave 
| been the theme of every tongue. In Shiraz 
| and Cashmere the rose is peculiarly odori- 
| ferous, and yields the most fragrant otto, 
or essential oil, 


Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave. 
Moore. 


Rhodes is said to owe its name to the im- 
mense quantity of roses which it produces. 
In the east this flower is particularly es- 
teemed. The Guebres believe that when 
Abraham was thrown into the fire by the 
order of Nimrod, the flame turned into a 
bea of roses. A rose was always placed 
above the heads of the guests in the ban- 
quetting rooms, to banish restraint, and to 

enote that nothing said there should be 
repeated elsewhere; and thus originated 
the saying sub rosa, under the rose, when a 
secret wasto be kept. The perfume of 
this flower is thus accounted for by the 
fabulous authors:—Love, at a feast of Olym- 
pus, in the midst of a lively dance, overset, 
with a stroke of his wing, a goblet of nec- 
tar, which falling on the rose, balmed 


land? If there is a single-gginciple in their pateb- 
| work coustitution which has resisted innovation? 
| Is there a country where there has been more vio 
lence, more blood shed for politics or religion tha 
lin England? Is there a country in the world » 
| deeply in debt? Is there any country where the 
freedom of election has been marked with greater 
violence or more bare-faced corruption? Where 
licentiousness has more openly prevailed in ali ranks; 
food or raiment is dearer; where crime has so rapid- 
ly inereased; where capital punishment is so terribly 
frequent? And so we might pursue the subject in 
all its varieties. A fair examination of the seven! 
interrogatories which are here presented, must re 
sult in the settled conviction to every unprejudiced 
mind, that the author of the travels, has either been 
grossly ignorant of the history of his own country, 
or has been guilty of disingenuously perverting 
facts, and of wantonly substituting falsehood for 
kpown and established truths, 

Should any Anfrican, continues our able critic, 
fill his port feuille with what is objectionable in th 
customs and Jaws of that country, in the mannen 
and principles of the people, what a picture could 
he draw. of the state of England! What a satire 
could he paint at every page of her history! How 
the spirits of the Hampdens and the Staffords weuld 
rise to shake their gory locks at the blood stained 
monarchy for which Capt. Hall has so much venera- 
tion. What a tissue of trials and impeachments; 
what a host of martyrs for liberty would offer testi 
mony egainst her. 





Advertisements.—By a notice in one of the New 
York papers, we learn that the publishers of several 
papers in that city and in this, intend issuings 
number of an Advertising sheet to be distri 
gratuitously among their own subscribers and 
| throughout the United States. The edition is w 
consist of twenty-five thousand copies. This is 
| advertising on an extensive scale, 2nd in a manner 
which, in this country at leatis quite novel. Aé 
vertisements intended for insertion must be forward 
ed without delay to Mr. John M. Danforth, New 
York, whom some of our readers may recognize» 
publisher of the N. Y. Evening Gazette, and mor 
recently of the Mirrivir Du Beau Monde. 


Se ee 
MARRIED. 


Mr, Charles Newnham, to Miss Catharine Me 
Shane. 





it with the delicious fragrance it still retains. 
And Catullus thus accounts fer the color of 


DIED. 
Mrs. Susan Shade, aged 63—Emanvel Stepenson 








the flower, it having been originally white: 





29—Henry Hupfelde, 15, 

















